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Brave Brothers, Fight no More. 

JULIA HARRIS MAY. 

Brave brothers, fight no more; 

We know that ye are brave; 

But hear ye not the wounded and the dying? 

Do ye not hear the little children crying 

Across the angry wave? 

Brave brothers, fight no more! 

Brave brothers, fight no more; 
We know that ye are true; 
True to the cause ye think ye are upholding. 
True to the children, and the arms enfolding 
The little ones, whose lives your own are moulding. 

Brave brothers, fight no more. 

Brave brothers, fight no more. 
The slaughter doth increase. 
See how the blood in hideous streams is flowing! 
See how the seeds of hate your hands are sowing! 
Ye do this thing, not knowing, ah, not knowing. 

Brave brothers, fight no more. 

Brave brothers, fight no more. 
Ye do not, cannot know; 
So drunk with war, why are ye madly rushing, 
And human skulls to formless atoms crushing — 
To quick destruction souls and bodies pushing? 

Brave brothers, fight no more. 

Brave brothers, fight no more. 
The scabbard for the sword ! 
Oh, listen to the notes of arbitration; 
Call to your aid the wisdom of a nation; 
Till every man of every rank and station 
Shall hear the blessed word 
That ye will fight no more. 

Brave brothers, fight no more. 
We know that ye are kind ; 
But brothers! brothers! will ye not remember, 
While souls are dying in this dark September, 
That love is best? Blow up its fading ember, 
The light of truth to find. 
Brave brothers, fight no more. 

Brave brothers, fight no more. 
Forgiveness is the best. 
Do you not hear the Lord Christ sadly saying, 
" My children, why are ye each other slaying? 
My peace I left with you — are ye obeying? 
Oh, make it manifest!" 
Dear brothers, fight no more! 



Efforts to Bring About Mediation 
Between Russia and Japan. 



American Peace Society's Letter to Secretary Hay. 

The letters which we publish below, the first from the 
President and Secretary of the American Peace Society 
to Secretary Hay, the second from the International 
Peace Bureau to the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
Great Britain and France, show that the peace organiza- 
tions have not been unmindful of their duty in the crisis 
which the Eastern war has produced. It has not 
seemed proper to publish the first of these letters 
earlier. It was received in the most sympathetic way 



at Washington, as Mr. Hay's reply would show, if we 
were at liberty to publish it. The General Peace 
League of the Netherlands, the Peace Societies of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
etc., have likewise all taken similar energetic action : 

January 9, 1905. 
The Hon. John Hay, Secretary op State, 

Dear Sir: The surrender of Port Arthur compels 
the civilized world to ask whether an opportunity has 
not now arisen to bring to an end the ghastly war 
between Russia and Japan. We believe the opportu- 
nity has come at least to make the attempt with reason- 
able chances of success. 

The Hague Convention expressly provides in Article 
I. that " the Signatory Powers agree to use their best 
efforts to insure the pacific settlement of international 
differences." 

Article II. provides that " the Signatory Powers agree 
to have recourse, as far as circumstances allow, to the 
good offices or mediation of one or more friendly 
powers." 

Article III. declares that "the Signatory Powers con- 
sider it useful that one or more powers, strangers to the 
dispute, should, on their own initiative, and as far as 
circumstances will allow, offer their good offices or me- 
diation to the states at variance. The right to offer 
good offices or mediation belongs to powers who are 
strangers to the dispute, even during the course of hos- 
tilities. The exercise of this right shall never be 
regarded by one or the other of the parties to the con- 
test as an unfriendly act." 

This is one of the most progressive agreements re- 
corded in history. It grew out of Russian initiative. 
Russia cannot feel hurt if one or more friendly nations 
now avail themselves of this scheme for the benefit of 
both belligerents. Every possible consideration should 
be given to Russian sensitiveness in any action which 
may be taken. 

What nation should take the initiative? America 
should lead, for many reasons : friendship and admira- 
tion towards Japan ; ancient traditional friendship 
towards Russia; absolute impartiality; freedom from 
selfish motives; a certain recognized leadership among 
the nations, so that, on the initiative and at the request 
of America, many other great powers will be willing to 
join. All these considerations unite to impose a su- 
preme responsibility on America to take the lead, and to 
invite and urge all the nations (twenty-four in all, 
omitting the belligerents) who signed the Hague Con- 
vention to join (as many as will cooperate within a rea- 
sonable time) in making a friendly tender of mediation 
to Russia and Japan. 

Both of these nations no doubt now deeply deplore 
the outbreak of the war. Both no doubt are eager for 
its termination. It cannot be impossible to find a basis 
of adjustment which should be acceptable to both 
powers. 

There is reason to believe that Japan will not insist 
on extreme terms. Russia could hardly refuse the basis 
of her pledge of October, 1903. She should restore the 
whole of Manchuria to China. Manchuria and Port 
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Arthur might well be committed for a considerable 
period to the equal direction of the six great powers, 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Japan and Iiussia, on the basis of universal free trade 
and the open door with equal rights to all nations, with 
Port Arthur made a great free harbor to the world's 
commerce, Russia to have there a railroad terminus of 
her Asiatic system. 

The gain to the commerce of the whole world by this 
arrangement would be incalculable, not perhaps so much 
at first, but in the near future. The precedent would be 
for the future for China invaluable. One other consid- 
eration has weight. The whole vast Orient is forming 
relations with the Western world. If the imagination of 
the countless Chinese millions is now impressed with the 
leadership of America, not only in power, but in her 
influence for peace, the result may be of momentous 
value for all future time. 

To make the effort at mediation succeed, many power- 
ful allies exist, economic, moral and religious. The 
capitalists and bankers of Western Europe are loaded 
with bonds of Russia and may be relied on to work 
strenuously to induce Russia to make peace. The con- 
science of the world is outraged at the horrors and suf- 
ferings and cruelties of this diabolic warfare. The 
influence of the churches of the civilized world may be 
relied on to the utmost in behalf of peace. 

Nor need America fear any loss of prestige if, in the 
worst event, Russia should at first and for a while 
decline to accept mediation. 

The world expects some nation, preferably America, 
to be bold enough to make the offer. 

The offer, if made, will receive the sanction and sup- 
port and admiration of the world, and the immense 
moral weight of such a joint effort as is suggested 
would, there is strong ground for believing, make it 
practically irresistible. Are not the governments which 
signed the Hague Convention under more serious obli- 
gations than they seem yet to have realized to make one 
supreme combined effort to prevent the terrible conflict 
from continuing longer? 

Pardon the frankness of this letter. You will know 
that it comes from men who rejoice to accord to your 
administration of the diplomacy of America profound 
respect and ardent admiration. 

(Signed) Robert Treat Paine, 

President of the American Peace Society. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, 

Secretary of the American Peace Society. 

Letter of the Berne Peace Bureau to the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of Prance and England. 

Berne, January 20, 1905. 

Mr. Minister: The manifestation of the generous 
humanitarian conceptions which have dictated the course 
of the French [English] government on a number of oc- 
casions, notably in the matter of the international arbi- 
tration treaties recently concluded, inspires the peace 
societies with confidence as well as gratitude toward the 
high authorities who have shown themselves so deeply 
conscious of their duties and responsibilities. This con- 
sideration explains the step which we are taking the 



liberty of making with your Excellency in the name of 
the peace groups whose representatives we are, earnestly 
praying the French [English] government to examine 
anew the question of a tender of good offices by France 
and England to Russia and Japan with a view of bring- 
ing about an armistice and an end of the war in the 
Far East. 

This result is ardently desired by the peoples of all 
civilized countries, whose interests are injured and whose 
moral sense is offended in the highest degree by the war. 
Everywhere is raised a cry of anguish by the peoples, 
who are looking anxiously to the leading powers with 
the conviction that an effort on their part to bring about 
peace would put an end to the massacres which the world 
has now been witnessing for nearly a whole year. Public 
opinion is convinced that this effort made in a conciliatory 
spirit would be successful, in view especially of the im- 
pression which the most recent incidents of the long, 
ruinous and cruel war must have produced upon the bel- 
ligerents. Even if a choice should be necessary between 
the fear of seeing friendly intervention wrongly inter- 
preted and regret at having lost a supreme opportunity 
to accomplish a great work for humanity, there can be 
no doubt what choice your government would make. 

We do not pretend, Mr. Minister, to be able to point 
out any new way for you. We know, on the contrary, 
that you are following with the greatest solicitude the 
changes in the bloody drama which is unfolding itself in 
the Far East, and we have no question of the earnestness 
which your Excellency will show in taking advantage of 
any opportunity favorable for a tender of good offices 
such as will assure to both parties an honorable peace. 
With perfect confidence, therefore, we present this re- 
quest, assured that in this matter we are the interpreters 
of a universal sentiment and a universal desire for peace 
and concord among the nations. 

We take this occasion to present to your Excellency, 
etc. 

For the International Peace Bureau. 

(Signed) Fredrik Ba.ter, President. 
Elie Ducommun, Secretary. 



International Arbitration at the Open- 
ing of the Twentieth Century. 

BY BENJAMW F. TRUEBLOOD. 

International arbitration is a comparatively modern 
thing, belonging almost entirely to the period com- 
mencing with the opening of the nineteenth century. 
The arbitrations before that time were for the most part 
between individuals, communities, different branches of 
the same dynasty, or between vassal states and feudal 
chiefs, rather than between nations in our modern sense 
of the term. This method of settling difficulties between 
peoples came about with the decline of despotism and 
the growth of political liberty, and the consequent de- 
velopment and realization of the idea of nationality in 
its modern sense. Nations, in the sense of free and in- 
dependent peoples, whose unity is natural and voluntary, 
and that observe in a measure the limits which have been 
marked out for them by the providence of God in the 
geographic structure of the earth and in the historic de- 
velopment of races, did not exist in any permanent way 



